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THE 
SUSANNA B. 
IR ROBIN was singing 
a sweet loud song 
from the top of the 
tree. The sun was 
coming up fast, and 
’twas high time the 
whole bird-camp 
should be roused and 
the work of the day 
begun. He turned 
to Lady Robin and 
said, by way of apol- 
ogy, “Just one more 
song and then we’ll be off to the grass, for those 
four open mouths must be filled right away.” 

He sang once, twice, and ten times three. It 
seemed as if he never could stop, he was so full 
of joy with the new day; then he flew to the 
lawn, now catching a worm and back to the nest, 
then snipping another as the wee ones clamored 
for more. 

Bang! came close to the old apple-tree. “ What 
can it be!’? thought dear mother Robin as she 
fluttered from bough to bough. ‘‘ Oh, where can 
papa Robin be staying? He ought to come back 
and look after the birdlets and me. Oh, why 
does n't he come !”’ she cried aloud. 

Dear little robin redbreasts, your papa will 
feed you no more. See those two cruel boys 
with guns on their shoulders. They are out for 
amorning of “sport ;” cruel sport it is to kill such 
a beautiful bird. How hungry you’ll be before 
night ! 

[t will take more worms to fill your four open 
mouths than mamma can get all alone, and take 
care of the nest, too. 

A white-haired man ran round the corner of 
the barn at that instant. He was without his 
hat, for he had left the breakfast table as soon 
as he heard the report of the gun. 

‘“ Boys,”’ he cried, ‘‘do you know what you’re 
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doing ? I never have a bird killed on my prem- 
ises if I can help it. A beautiful robin killed 
for sport!’’? he added as he came to the spot. 


‘This must be the very bird that has sung me a 
song by my window eyery morning this spring. 
He had a nest in this tree. He was so happy 
this morning when the sun came up, I thought 
he would burst his throat, he sang so loud and 
so long ; and now he lies here dead!’’ A tear 
dropped on the old man’s hand as he stroked the 
feathers of his lifeless friend. 

“We—we are sorry,” stammered one of the 
lads. 

“Yes, I hope you are,” was the answer, “but 
it’s too late 1.0w, —- you’ve taken a life you never 
can give.” He looked in their faces a moment, 
as if there was one word more to be said. ‘ You 
don’t look ernel; more than half of the boys who 
learn to shoot don’t think what they do. I 
would n’t use those guns any more if I were you; 
you'll never make good men if you are cruel, 
thoughtless boys. Is n’t that a pretty good rule 
to go by?” he asked kindly. 

‘Indeed, sir,’’? said Arthur, words coming to 
his relief, “we came out from the city yesterday 
for our vacation on the McIntire farm, and we 
wanted a good, jolly time, -—- we never thought 
about it being cruel. We owe you an apology 
too, sir, for coming into your orchard at all,”? he 
added in a manly way. 

Mr. Baylies took in the situation at a glance, 
Ile understood boys and always liked to have 
them about. “Come over and see us, if you have 
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a dull time; I euess we can be good friends yet,”’ 
he called, after they said vood-by. 

“Thank you; we will,’’ was the hearty reply 
that came back. 

The boys walked on in silence. “ Arthur,” 
said Tom, after a while, “I felt mean enough, 
did n’t you?” 

“Mean! that’s no word for it. I felt just fit 
for jail and nowhere else! Did you see how his 
lip quivered when he took up the bird? I tell 
you, that struck right at me.. I’ll be bound, 
nothing ever suffers at his hands,” was the ener- 
getic reply. : 

Somehow, the next morning the guns were 
not taken down from their places, and by noon 
the two young friends were wending their way 
through the orchard again, this time with right 
intent. They appeared at the back door where 
the old man was resting. He was sitting in a 
cool draught; for the sun had been hot among the 
hay-cocks that morning, and the red straight- 
backed chair was his favorite seat on hot summer 
days. 

“You didn’t expect to see us again so soon, 
did you?”’ asked Tom, raising his hat. 

“T told you to come whenever you wanted, and 
I’m glad to see you,” was the hearty response. 

And so they chatted on, about the swoop of 
a big hen-hawk just an hour before, and the hor- 
net’s nest hanging on the bush behind the barn. 
They stroked the Jersey calf tied by the car- 
riage-house door, and picked up the mulberries 
that fell at their feet. Every minute detail was 
interesting to our city-bred lads, and when the 
farmer rose to go back to the hay-field, two rakes 
more were needed for lending a hand. 

This was the second vacation day. The weeks 
sped on. The boys went daily to the Baylies 
farm, and sat at the feet of a true teacher. Ques- 
tions about Nature awakened new thoughts, the 
fields took on a new look, and the waysides in 
their rich blossoming meant something more to 
them than when they came, two months before; 
and now we have reached in our story the last 
night of their stay, for to-morrow they go back 
to their city home, vacation over, and lessons to 
be begun. We will listen to their conversation, 
as they are returning from their last call on the 
good farmer and his wife. 

“T say Tom,” said Arthur, “didn’t you hate 
to say ‘good-by’? They've been so good to us 
and he’s taught us so much.” 

“Yes, he’s a right down Christian man, if ever 
there was one,” was the decided reply. “I want 
to do something in return; and perhaps we can, 
by and by,” he added. 

“Stop!” said Tom under his breath, ‘“ hear 
that peewee! Isn’t that a sweet song? I’m so 
glad I know it!” 

** Pe ee-wee!” “ Pe-ce-wee!” came sweet and 
clear from the lonely woods. ‘ Let’s count how 
many bird-notes Mr. Baylies has taught us since 
we came,” said Arthur, ‘“ There’s the, oriole, 
the robin, catbird, chickadee, — yes, the ‘chick- 
a-dee-dee-dee !’” he carolled, “ The red-winged 
blackbird — ‘ co-que-reé!’ ‘co-que-reé!’” (he 
was testing his knowledge of bird-songs) “the lark 
and the bluebird — ‘jur-ri-te !’— the bobolink, 
and twenty more I could count right off on my 
fingers,’’? he added with enthusiasm. 

“Hark! do you hear that. quail? See if J 
don’t make him answer me!” said Tom, his face 
aglow with delight. 

‘* More-wet!” came from the distant tree. 

‘**More-wet!” went back in boyish imitation. 
Again and again he called, and the bird made 
answer. 


“There, old fellow, I call that just talking with 
a quail!” he cried in triumph. 

The friends sat in silence a few minutes. 

“ Why,” continued Tom, after a while, “I 
could watch the birds and. the insects all day 
long, now I know something about them, — 
and the flowers. There! I’ll bea naturalist or 
something, I declare I will be!” he cried, with 
sudden energy. +e) 

He rose from the bars where they had been 
sitting, The twilight began to deepen. 

‘‘Pon’t go yet,’’ said Arthur, “ wait a while 
and see Jupiter come up; we sha’n’t get such a 
chance as this to-morrow night with electric lights 
in our faces. How many thousand nights I’ve 
been out and never looked up at the sky, and 
there were the Dipper and Scorpio all the time! 
I believe J want to be an astronomer, — that’s 
what I think now,”’ he added thoughtfully. “I7Il 
give big lectures, and I'll show up the moon on 
a white screen, and — and —” the vision grew lar- 
ger — “ Mr. Baylies shall have the best seat in the 
house!” 

The boys talked on in happy companionship 
until it was time to go in for the night. 

Yes, it had been a perfect vacation season. 
What had made it so, do you ask? Simply that 
the love in the old man’s heart had prompted the 
right word at the right time, and it had met re- 
sponse from the boys. Whether in years to 
come there will be one more astronomer and 
naturalist added to the list of our great men, I 
know not; but this is the kind of influence that 
does make good and great lives. 


ELVA, THE WATER SPRITE. 
BY FANNIE BEST JONES. 


T the base of a clear, rip- 
pling fountain in the 
midst of a miniature lake 
dwelt old Father Kelpie 
and his kingdom of merry 
water-sprites. For untold 
years he had reigned su- 
preme by the might of his 
love for them. It was a 
‘rare thing for the spirit 
of envy or discontent to 
enter the hearts of any 
of his children. 

Fairest amongst them all was Elva, whose 
beautiful hair was so like the tangled seaweed. 

Each evening as the sun was slowly sinking to 
its nightly rest,—its glistening, glinting beams 
reflected on the surface of the water, — little Elva, 
with a joyous laugh, a splash, and a bound, would 
arise, and idly nestling in the golden heart of a 
great water-lily, would sleepily watch the great 
flaming ball as it disappeared in the west. 

Gradually her merry “face grew overcast; a 
feeling of sadness and longing crept into her 
heart, and her spirit grew very restless. 

At last Father Kelpie, who always had at heart 
the interests of his little ones, noticed the change 
and inquired the cause. 

“Dear Father Kelpie,’’ answered Elva, ‘‘ each 
evening as I recline in my pond-lily boat, I watch 
the great golden earth-fairies as they so con- 
tentedly turn their faces to their father the sun, 
and I wish I were an earthly fairy, I am so tired 
of the water, and of my hair that is like the 
seaweed ! ” 

Good Father Kelpie was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. Years and years before, the spirit of ad- 
venture had been born in the heart of one of his 
best loved daughters, and she had wandered away 
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never to return, but the sense of loss was ever 
fresh within him. 

*« Elva, daughter of my heart,” said he, plead- 
ingly, “would you leave your dear companions 
and the home of which you are a part, for an 
unknown life? My child, you were created a 
water-sprite ; stepping into another sphere of life 
you leave your native element, and friendless and 
alone may find yourself beset by troubles and 


‘heartaches, of which you have never dreamed.” 


A great shade of sadness rested upon the 
aged brow of Father Kelpie, as he sought gently 
but firmly to draw the little sprite’s thoughts 
homeward. 

‘Those great yellow earth-fairies, Elva,” said 
he, “are sun-flowers; it is through fear of their 
master, the sun, that their faces are ever turned 
toward him. They are loyal, not through love, 
but because of their fear of him.” 

And yet Elva was not convinced. “Father 
Kelpie does not wish me to leave him,” she 
mused; ‘he thinks the sun fairies are not happy, 
but I’m sure they are, for I have always seen 
bright smiling faces amongst them.” 

But little Elva did not know that sometimes a 
bright, smiling face conceals a sadly aching heart. 

That evening as she was lying in her boat and 
watching their shining faces, she thought how 
easy *twould be to go to them and ask them to 


take her into their midst, and make her one of 


themselves. 

The step from thought to action is a very short 
one, andl Elva in a moment was on the path lead- 
ine to the garden where the queenly sunflowers 
proudly upreared their heads. 

“Dear Father Kelpie, good-by,’’? she mur- 
mured gently, as without hesitation, she followed 
the winding path, until it brought her to the 
object of her worship. 

*« Sun-fairies,’’ she said very softly, “I too love 
your father. Each evening from my little boat I 
watch him as he rolls away into the great grand 
ocean. Qh, can you not make me one of you, that 
I may worship him as you do? I too shall be 
loyal and true; my face shall always be turned 
toward him, that he may bathe it in the light 
that falls from him.” 

The sun-fairies sighed with a sorrowful ca- 
dence as they gazed on her rapt, earnest face. 
They must grant her request if she desired it. 
Their sense of loyalty to their master and their 
fear of him were too great to permit them to reveal 
to Elva how distressing their life was, — how at 
noonday the burning rays of the glowing sun 
scorched and blistered their faces, and made them 
wish for the cool of the evening to descend. 

With a feeling of sadness, knowing the dis- 
appointment in store for her, one of the leaves 
gently enfolded her; and the next moment she 
was a sun-fairy with an upturned face! 

The evening breeze, cut of pity for the inno- 
cence of her young heart, played gently around 
her, and she fell asleep thinking how cool and 
pleasant it was in the garden with her new 
friends. 

When morning dawned she exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I 
can show how glad I am to be a sun-fairy! Now 
I can worship our good father, the sun!” But 
the smile that greeted her words was pathetic in 
its sadness. “Poor little thing!’’ the leaves 
whispered one to the other. The breeze merci- 
fully took up the refrain, and wafted it away 
from her ere it reached her ears. The neighbor- 


ing flowers heard it, and many were the pitying 


glances bestowed upon the bright, unconscious 
face that was turned so worshipfully to the 
brightening sky. 


But alas! as the day advanced and the sun 
beamed brighter and brighter, the poor little sun- 
fairy found her thoughts turning to the cool, quiet 
water home that she had forsaken. 

When night enwrapped the earth in darkness, 
she missed the little shell-like bed in which she 
was wont to sleep; but soon in utter weariness her 
eyelids closed. 

With the first rays of dawn she was awake. 
She bore the heat bravely until the noon rays 
descended, then in the bitterness of her tortured 
spirit she cried aloud, ‘‘ Oh Father Kelpie, what 
would I not give for one touch of your song, 
cool hand! The sun is a hard taskmaster; take 
me home, — oh take me home!”’ and the passing 
breeze in the kindness of its heart carried the ery 
to the ear of sorrowing Father Kelpie. 

“ My lost child calls me,” he cried eagerly, and 
in a moment he had sent a legion of his storm 
sprites to the rescue. 

Great clouds obscured the brightness of the 
sun, and the storm king for the time was master. 

Fainting and parched little Elva felt the cool 
rain-drops touch her burning face; and she knew 
her cry had been heard and answered. 

The rain beat heavily, and the friendly wind 
blew so hard that a mighty cust separated Elva 
from her sister sunflowers, and sinking into a 
small stream caused by the rushing rain, she 
found herself a water-sprite again! 

With a gleeful cry she splashed the water 
around her as she was borne toward the fountain 
where old Father Kelpie, surrounded by his water 
children, was awaiting her return. 

With a loving heart and outstretched hands, 
he greeted the repentant wanderer. “I have 
come home, dear Father Kelpie, never to wander 
away again,” she said, pushing back from her 
brow the dripping locks of seaweed hair. 

Lovingly, tenderly he answered her: “ Dear 
child, if, after you reach the years of discretion, 
you think the world you know not fairer than the 
one you know, then you may leave me. But I 
hope no vain ambition will ever again take you 
from your home. No happiness can come to us 
if we push ourselves into places for which we 
are not fitted by nature or experience; in such 


a case, there is no firm foundation upon which to 


stand.” 

. And Elva bowed her head in reverence, and 
ever after lived to do the bidding of good Father 
Kelpie. 


SHEARING AT THE MADISON RANCH. 


BY MRS. 


HENRIETTE CUSHING. 
HREE happy school- 
boys were promised 
last season by their 
father that they 
should have a vaca- 
tion at “shearing ”’ 
time if their lessons 
were satisfactory 
through the fall and 
winter terms, They 
had lived for some 
years about twenty 
miles from their 
father’s ranch, and had been allowed as a special 
holiday an occasional visit to the Madison Ranch; 
but as there had been examinations at school 
every spring, they had never made their visits in 
the shearing time. 

You may be very sure they were extraordi- 
narily diligent all through the year on the strength 
of that promise of their father; and it hardly 


needed their teacher’s certificate to verify the 
fact, so in earnest were they to earn this long- 
wished-for holiday. E 

There is nothing more interesting in all the 
process of sheep-raising than the shearing time. 
In fact, it is a sort of half-festival for the ranchmen 
if the season has been a good one, and no disease 
or severe weather has been disastrous to the flocks; 
for it is then that they count the profits of the 


| year in the yield of wool. 


It had been arranged that the shearing at the 
Madison Ranch should take place about the 
middle of May; and Oscar, Frazar, and John 
Malcome were ready to start on the the morning 
of the 15th with many pleasant anticipations and 
no care for the hardships they must endure in their 
life on the ranch during the next fortnight. 

They left many envious boys behind them at 
Big Springs as they mounted a wagon-load of 
wool-sacks, with their hand-bags swung on a strap 
underneath the tail-board. 

For those boys and girls who do not know the 
nature of Texas roads, it would seem a very 
pleasant journey and great fun to be behind a 
fine four-horse team speeding alone with the 
broad open country on either hand; but to-these 
three boys, Oscar, Frazar, and John Malcome, 
the journey offered little attraction aside from 
some possible and interesting adventure, which 
they always hoped for. 

When at last all was ready, and the owner of 
Madison Ranch and one of his men mounted in 
front, and the long lash of the whip gave a re- 
sounding crack as a signal for starting, the boys 
were lying or half-sitting amid the wool-sacks, 
very quiet and engaged in their own thoughts, 
for there would be nothing to interest them in the 
dusty canyons about Big Springs. The wind 
was blowing very hard, and the red sands were 
driven into their faces in perfect clouds for some 
miles, as there had been no rain for many days. 
At length, without other excitement than the 
shooting of some wood-pigeons by their father, 
who, as is the custom in this land of plentiful game, 
took his gun along on all occasions in the hope 
of picking up a meal which would be a change 
from the eternal mutton which makes the daily 
bill of fare at the ranchmen’s table, they arrived 
at the ranch very hungry for the simple supper 
which the shearers’ cook was preparing at what 
seemed a very early hour. But as this cook, 
who was especially engaged with the shearing 
gang, had to cook for twenty very hungry men, 
even to making the bread, it would not seem 
strange that he was kept busy all the time. 
His fire was built out of doors, with the wind 
blowing briskly; he had no stove and no oven. It 
did not astonish the boys, as it would have you, to 
see him make his coffee in an old oil-tank which 
looked much like a tin cracker-box except that it 
had a little faucet in one side. His bread was 
baked in heavy iron pans with lids which shut 
down tight; for as there was no oven, the pans 
had to be buried deep in the hot coals, and kept 
there until the bread was cooked. A kettle was 
swung over the fire, and a stew of beans and 
bacon, or else mutton and rice, completed the bill 
of fare for the shearers’ supper. 

When all was ready the band of shearers and 
their assistants came and took their places at a 
rude and somewhat carelessly spread table; but 
with such appetites as they had, any food was 
palatable and grateful. With their broad hats 
called “sombreros,” their short leather trousers, 
and with sometimes a bright red scarf around the 
waist, they made quite a picture to the boys’ eyes. 
With one exception they were Mexicans who 
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spoke a kind of mixture of Spanish and English. 

After supper they sat about on the grass smok- 
ing, and telling stories, which might have been 
more interesting to the boys if they had under- 
stood them at first hand instead of having the 
anecdotes translated by their father. 

After a good night’s sleep on a primitive bed 
made out of rolls of wool-sacks spread in one 
corner of the floor of the ‘‘ Josie,’’ or hut of the 
herders, the boys were ready bright and early for 
a visit to the shearing-pen, which was built for the 
occasion. ‘This was on a plot of ground covering 
about sixteen square feet, with a roof of boughs 
supported by a number of wooden posts driven 
into the ground. The dirt bottom was carpeted 
with a matting made of corn-sacks and coffee- 
bags. 

The gang of ten shearers were already on the 
ground busy at their work. Everything was very 
systematic, and the gang were under good disci- 
pline, their chief being a man of firm and de- 
cided views on the subject of shearing. Two 
men were detailed to tie up the fleece. A young 
Mexican, whom the boys called the ‘‘ surgeon,”’ 
was employed in doctoring the cuts accidentally 
made in the skin of the sheep by the sharp shears. 
Another man was busy with collecting the stray 
bits of wool which flew about the floor of the pen; 
while there was still another whose duty it was to 
tread the wool into the sacks. This man was 
called by the boys the “ seamstress,’’ because with 
a great bodkin-like steel needle he sewed up the 
bags as fast as they were filled. While being 
filled the bags are supported on a tall wooden 
frame which looks like a gigantic four-legged 
stool without a seat. The last and least of the 
gang in the minds of the boys was the ‘ counter,”’ 
or man who distributed the tin checks, each of 
which represented a fleece sheared. As each 
sheep was let loose from the bands of the shearers, 
the counter was on the spot to give the man who 
did the work a check. These checks are about 
as large as a silver half-dollar; aud at the end of 
the day’s work, when they are handed in, they 
are counted, and each shearer is credited with 
the number of fleeces he has sheared; and when 
he is paid at the end of the shearing, he gets 
five and one half cents for every check he has 
received. 

Some of the shearers are very expert, and can 
shear a sheep in five or six minutes; while the 
leader of the gang in a trial of skill with some 
others, by the watch which Oscar held to time 
them,.sheared a fleece in three and one half 
minutes. This was the best time made, and 
seemed almost wonderfully quick work. 

The boys being anxious to help, each was 
allowed to choose the specialty which suited him 
best. Oscar wished to be the “counter;” Frazar, 
“tie”? man; and John, because he was always 
the most venturesome although the youngest, sug- 
gested that he would be the “surgeon.” This 
offer of his, however, was declined by his father 
out of humanity toward the sheep. There was 
other work provided for John, in the running in 
of the sheep to be sheared; this was thought 
by the men to be the work best suited to his 
activity. 

No boys worked harder or more happily than 
the Malcomes that day, and they were compli- 
mented on all sides for their skill and diligence. 
At supper-time Mr. Malcome let them toast the 
wood-pigeons he had shot during a little ride in 
the afternoon, for their supper. With the aid of a 
sharply pointed stick, and a chance at the cook’s 
roaring fire, the birds were soon cooked most 
appetizingly. No pigeons ever tasted better than 


those, and with the addition of coffee without 
milk, and bread without butter, made a sumptuous 
meal. 

It must be remembered that the flocks on the 
Texas ranches number many thousands of sheep; 
and if seventy-five to eighty fleeces are sheared in 
the day, the two thousand which Mr. Malcome 
owned were not a very large flock to shear. Still 
it seemed to the boys that there were quite as many 
as they would like to take care of, for the work 


went steadily on until the last sheep was sheared, ° 


and after the novelty wore off, there was little ex- 
citemgnt in going through the same routine day 
after day; yet they would not complain to their 
father that they were tired of helping the shearers, 
as they wanted him to think they appreciated the 
holiday for which they had begged so hard. 

At last the day came when they were to go 
home with a load of wool which would find a 
market at Big Springs; and this journey would 
be much more exciting and enjoyable than that 
which they took in coming to the ranch, for they 
were to camp out cne night on the open prairie, 
with the sky as their roof and the ground as their 
bed. Once before Oscar had camped on the 
prairie, and he had given such a graphic and de- 
lightful account of the experience that he made 
the other boys wild with envy. 

When all was ready for the start, with the 
three boys, Mr. Malcome, and a herder as pas- 
sengers stowed away as comfortably as possible 
on the bags of fleece, the cook came running up 
to them with an old tomato-can. ‘“ Ah!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Malcome, in a tone of gratitude. 
“Thank you, Kossuth. What should we have 
done without our coffee-pot ? ”’ 

As the wagon and its freight lumbered along 
the heavy road, the boys were looking back at 
the gang of shearers and their cook getting ready 
to start for the next ranch where they had been 
engaged; for at this season there was no day of 
leisure for them. 

After shooting some pigeons and killing a few 
rattlesnakes, the party in the wagon at last ar- 
rived at a suitable place to enecamp for the night, 
where there was some water, some timber, and 
some old brush to make a fire; with blankets 
over them, and their soft felt hats pulled well 
down and tied over their ears, they would be able 
to keep off the wind and get a reasonably com- 
fortable night’s sleep. Two of the boys would 
have their first experience in making a bed on 
the prairie with nothing but a roof of starlit sky 
above them, Their excitement and enjoyment of 
the adventure grew more intense each moment. 

After the fire was lighted and the horses hob- 
bled, the next thing in order was to get supper. 
The very primitive coffee-pot was produced; and 
while one of the boys was set to getting out the 
bread and fetching the water, another was dele- 
gated to plucking the pigeons. Oscar had become 
very expert. at cooking; and he was allowed the 
privilege of toasting the birds and serving them. 
The ranchmen like everything very hot with 
pepper; and on some of the birds great spoons- 
ful of chilli, a preparation of red pepper, was 
spread. Very soon there was no vestige of sup- 
per to be seen except the bones of the pigeons. 
The clearing away was also soon accomplished, 
as everything was only to be used once again 
and then thrown away, except some pewter 
spoons and a few steel forks. ‘The men had used 
their jack-knives to carve with, and nothing else 
of any value was brought with them, The boys 
had learned during their visit to the ranch how 
useful the pocket-knife can be, and how many 
different ends it can serve. The fire was to be 


covered so as to smoulder all night; the horses 
were to be fed and hobbled; then all would be 
in readiness to turn in with feet to the fire and 
go to sleep. he whole party were not long in 
getting their first nap; and amid their dreams 
the boys’ unaccustomed ears could hear the ery 
of the coyote at intervals during the night. 
Making their hasty toilet in the morning, and 
partaking of a simple breakfast of black coffee 
and hardtack, they proceeded to go in search of 
the horses, who had wandered away for the dis- 
tance of half a mile or more. It did not take long 
for the team to get in motion; and once more on 
the road to Big Springs, the boys began to sing 
and keep up a general jollification, more than 
satisfied with their visit to Madison Ranch. 


THE QUEEN’S CATS. 


WueEn families go out of town on a holiday, the 
serious question often arises, ‘‘ What shall we do 
with pussy?” Some folk doubtless take their cats 
with them ; many arrange with a neighbor to look 
after the animals; but there are numbers, it is to 
be feared, who leave them to get along as best they 
can. The custom in the household of the Queen 
of England is well worth mentioning. Visitors to 
Windsor Castle may have seen the royal cats, 
and noted what beautiful creatures they are. Now 
when the Court goes to Osborne, the cats are re- 
moved there too. Although they could be comfort- 
ably provided for at Windsor, her Majesty prefers 
to have them taken with her, so that she can make 
sure that her domestic pets are properly attended 
to. The Queen’s kindliness even in so small a mat- 
ter is deserving of imitation wherever it can be 
conveniently followed. In any case, no family 
should leave town without making suitable arrange- 
ments for the housing and feeding of cats, dogs, 
birds, and other pets which must remain behind. — 
Little Folks. 
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WHAT A BOY SHOULD LEARN. 

To run. 

To swim. 

To carve. 

To be neat. 

To he honest. 

To be truthful. 

To make a fire. 

To be punctual. 

To do an errand. 

To cut kindlings. 

To sing if he can. 

To hang up his hat. 

To sew on a button. 

To hold his head erect. 

To help his mother or sister. 

To wipe his boots on the mat. 

To read aloud when requested. 

To help the boy smaller than himself. 

To speak pleasantly to an old woman. 

To put every garment in its proper place. 

To remove his hat upon entering a house. 

To treat the girls so well that they will wish he 
was their brother. 

‘To close the door quietly, especially when there 
is a sick person in the house. — Sunshine. 


Tr we don’t want dull thoughts to come we 
must keep them away as we keep the weeds out 
of the garden. When we fill the bed full of 
flowers, then there is n’t any room for weeds. 


Wird truth on my side, justice on my side, 
love on my side, I should not fear to stand in a 
minority of one against the whole population of 
this whole globe of lands; I would bow and say 
to them, ‘‘I am the stronger; you may glory now, 
but I shall conquer you at last,” — THEODORE 


PARKER. 
- 
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THE ESPOUSALS OF THE VIRGIN. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY RAPHAEL. 


SEE DESCRIPTION ON PAGE 40, 


Every Other Sunday. 


We have learned that some of our readers do 
not know how.to guess the enigmas, etc., in Our 
Letter-Box, and so of course cannot enjoy it. 
The Box is entirely for the readers, and they are 
expected to fill it; so please ask your parents 
or teachers in Sunday-school for aid. They will 
gladly take a few moments to teach you; and 
then you yourself can send us an enigma or some 
puzzle, as well as have the pleasure of guess- 
ing those sent by others. We have made stars 
to indicate how many letters there are in the 
square and diamond words. ‘They must read up 
and down as well as across. Look at the an- 
swers in your last papers, and you will learn. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of twenty-nine letters. 

My 1, 8, 16, 29, 14, we_live in. 

My 20, 10, 5, 18, 18, is a flat dish we eat from. 
My 27, 26, 5, 25, 3, will raise our bread, 

My 17, 19, 9, 6, 4, is the opposite of north. 
My 7, 2, 12, 18, is the opposite of east. 

My 22, 21, 28, 11, is to be in want. 

My 28, 27, 15, 22, 29, we sing at church. 

My 24 should always be a capital. 

My whole is a motto, or saying. 


ENIGMA. XVI. 


I am composed of thirty-one letters. 

My 20, 2, 4, 12, 23, is an English coin. 

My 27, 28, 14, 18, 15, is not right. 

My 17, 16, 22, 15, 9, 26, is a surprise. 

My 7, 8, 5, 26, 4, grows on rose-bushes. 

My 1, 9, 3, 6, 2, 28, is an epistle. 

My 24, 25, 15, 31, 50, is to be obliged. 

My 10, 21, 11, 28, is acid. 

My 6, 29, 11, 18, 8, 3, is the past tense of to teach. 
My 23, 24, 19, 6, 8, is a young ihan, 

My whole is a part of a verse in Ephes ans iv. 


a 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 
My 11, 2, 3, 4, 9, is useless expense. 
My 1, 12, 14, 5, is to dislike- 
My 6, 7,10, 8, is worn on the face to. disguise 
one. 
My 18, 15, 5, is to perceive by the eye. 
My whole is a saying. 
EASY AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 
[Each word beheaded and curtailed excepting ‘‘us” and 
“ups? 
“—3e— (us) -athe- (up) -h- -unbeam-, 
~yin— —l- -roun- -u- -at-; 
—e- (us) -ee- -h- -hea- -n- -ose-, 
-astin— -u- —h- -horn- -n- -haf-.” 
ALIcE Cary. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


1. JI Am an opening in a pretty wood. Curtail, 
and I am happy to be there; behead me, and I am 
the one who went there. 

2. Boys throw me. Behead me, and I am a 
sound; curtail me, and I am a heavy weight ; 


behead me again, and I am a preposition. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
. Whar country is used in cooking 2 
What Western city belongs to the mineral 
kingdom @ 
What valuable hill in Nevada 2 
What mountain is worn in winter 2 
5. What sea nas lived-and died 2— 
6. What river is used by fishermen ? 


1 
2. 
n 
2 
oO 


bans 


7. What river is caught by fishermen ? 
8. What isle belongs to the masculine gender ? 
9, What city is a beast of burden ? 
10. What lake is found in the brooks ? 
~ Auice Cary, 


SQUARE WORD, 


Il, 
1. Ashell-fish. * * * * 
2. Cripple. * * * * 
3. So be it. * * ** 
4. To repair. **** 
BOE, 
1. A verb of possession. a sis 
2. An open surface. i Bok Tala 
3. <A passage for a fluid. Bie Kad d 
4, To take food. xR RK 
DIAMOND WORD. 
VI. 
1. A consonant. * 
2. To fasten. * & * 
3. The Book. xk KK * 
4. A tree. * EX 
5. A vowel. * 
f VII. 
1, A consonant. * 
2, <A domestic animal, KR 
8. To prepare a feast. * eK OR 
4. A common drink. x * * 
5. <A consonant. * 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 4. 


Enigma XI. Martin Luther. 

Enigma XII. In God we trust. 
Enigma XIII. Thou shalt not steal. 
Enigma XIV. Look before you leap. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


1. Hague, ague. 
2. Wheat, heat, eat, at. 
3. Grain, rain. 


Riddle. XIII. — VIII. 
DIAMOND WORD PUZZLE V. 


SQUARE WORD I. 
HAT 
ARE 
hua ae 


For Voungest Weavers. 


MRS. MULLIGAN, 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


| RS. MULLIGAN lived with 
) a lady who had a little cot- 
tage by the sea; but Mrs. 
Mulligan never went to look 
at the big breakers that 
come rushing and tumbling 
till they form a greenish wall and- then 
break into vast, sweeping masses of foam, 
nor did she ever know the fun little folks 
and big folks have, playing in the clean 
gray sand, or running away when the surf 
comes rolling in at their feet and chasing 
them as the tide~ comes in. No, Mrs. 
Mulligan was very domestic; and all she 


cared for was hunting for mice for herself 
and her kittens nights, and daytimes lying 
on the softest cushion she could find, or 
purring and blinking in the sunshine, — for 
Mrs. Mulligan was, or rather is, a gray and 
white cat, and not a very pretty cat either. 
Mrs. Mulligan’s mistress had nine cats, 
and she really felt that she did not need 


more than eight: so one day when she was 


going to drive, she put Mrs. Mulligan in a 
tight bag, and took her in the carriage. 
Nine cats really are too many for one small 
cottage; so after going eleven miles and 
crossing two streams on the way, Mrs. 
Mulligan was dropped out of the bag, and 
ber mistress drove away as fast as the horse 
could carry her, hoping that poor Pussy 
would find a good home with some lover of 
cats who had only seven, and could tolerate 
one more. ; 

Now, Mrs. Mulligan could only say 
‘*meou” in English, though I dare say in 
cat language she could talk fast enough, so 
she never told any one how she suffered 


‘while she was in the bag, nor related any of 


her adventures; but in two or three days, 
back she was at the little seaside village, 
having crossed two streams and walked or 
ran eleven miles. 

But she was too wise to go to the little 
cottage which had been her home. She 
went to live at a big hotel near by, where 


there was plenty of food for man and beast. © 


Here she stayed the rest of the summer, 
and was very happy and contented, being 
well fed; and ldte in the season two little 
kittens came to comfort her. One was gray 
and white, like Mrs. Mulligan herself, but 
the other was a beauty, with black on its 
back and white on its breast, and a black 
nose and four black paws; and Mrs. 
Mulligan was very proud of her, but she 
loved them both, as all mothers do their 
children. ‘ ; 

The lady who kept the big hotel had to 
shut up her house when the cold weather 
came; and as she was a good woman, she 
was sorely puzzled about Mrs. Mulligan and 
her family. What could she do with them? 
She tried to make them comfortable; and 
hunting up an old ironing blanket, she 
made a soft bed in a basket for Mrs. 
Mulligan and her two kittens, and left them 
to take.care of themselves for the winter. 

About the middle of February there 
came a great storm. It rained; it blew; it 
got so cold that the rain became sleet and 
then snow ; it blew ‘‘ great guns,” the people’ 
said. Everybody stayed indoors except the’ 
mail-carriers ; they had to bring the news- 
papers and letters. The second day of the 
storm the lady who lived in the cottage 
heard e piteous mewing; and she went toa 
door that opened on her sheltered piazza, 
and there she found Mrs. Mulligan with one 
little kitten. 
kitten and ran away through the blinding 
snow and furious wind; but she soon re- 
turned with kitten number two, But still 


all 


Mrs. Mulligan dropped the 


— | 


take care of her little treasures. 


she was not satisfied, for she darted away ; 
and when she came back, she brought a 
piece of the blanket that the good landlady 
had given her. 

Now, you will imagine that the lady who 
lived in the cottage welcomed her former 
pet, and that they lived happily ever after- 
ward,—‘‘lived in peace and died in 
Greece,” as the children used to say when 
I was a little girl; but you are mistaken. 
The lady never could induce Mrs. Mulligan 
to enter her house; Pussy ate the food that 
was given her, but she did not love her former 
mistress any more. She could not forget 
that she had made her cross two streams 
and walk eleven miles before she could return 
to the neighborhood of her former home. 
And as soon as the spring came, and the big 
hotel was open, she went back there; and 
when I saw her the next summer, she was 
eating greedily more than her share of the 
dish of milk that the keeper of the hotel 
offered to her cats. As the lady who told 
me this true story of Mrs. Mulligan said, 
“The poor cat has a very sad expression, 
as though she had suffered in her mind.” 

But I thought that she looked discour- 
aged because her real name was, or rather 
is, Miitterchen, which you know is the Ger- 
man for “little mother,” and yet everybody 
called her ‘‘ Mrs. Mutirean!” 


WINNIE’S BIRD. 
BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


Seg INNIE is a little girl who 
‘| likes to be out in the fresh 
air all the time she is 
awake. She hardly waits to 
put on her clothes in the 

SE morning before she runs 
out to the lawn; and she often finds it 
coyered with playthings left there the night 
before, when she was too tired and sleepy 
to bring them into the house. 

Sometimes, when it looks as if it would 
rain in the night, her father or mother, or if 
they are too busy, her grandma will remem- 
ber the days of childhood, and help her to 
Her play- 
mates are always eager to help carry them 
out, and arrange a housekeeping establish- 
ment in miniature upon the smooth green 
lawn, under the shading trees. While the 
cherries are ripe, the cherry-tree seems to 
be the favorite place for setting the little 
table. The robins come and go as freely 
as if the. children were not there, — furnish- 
ing music for the little feast and clearing 
up the crumbs when it is over. They 
are quite tame, and so are the bluebirds ; 
while the sparrows are too familiar to be 
welcome. 

Winnie has never had a bird in a cage 
until within a few weeks, and she would not 
have wished for one, least of all a sparrow. 
But the man who takes care of the street 
electric lights has a constant fight with the 
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sparrows, to keep them from building their 
nests in the caps of the lamps. ‘To the 
birds, these look like very nice places for 
building ; while the man knows that they 
must be kept clean and in good order, so 
that the lamps may give the best possible 
light. So every little while these nests are 
torn down, and the pretty brown eggs are 
scattered in the grass below, to be looked 
upon with a kind of careless pity or. crushed 
unseen by the passer-by, as it may happen. 
Near where Winnie lives, the street crosses 
a small stream; and among the tall weeds 
and grasses of its banks, and the drooping 
willows that nearly touch the water with 
their leaves as well as their roots, the birds 
would have a city of their own, were it not 
for the street-light man. 

About two weeks since, we knew by the 
unusual clamor among the birds that they 
were again the victims of the stern necessity 
of having brilliant lights; and a few min- 
utes afterward, Winnie rushed in, breath- 
less with haste and eagerness. ‘‘ You can’t 
guess what I’ve got in my apron!” she 
panted, with a laugh that was half a cry. 
And really it was hard to say what she had 
in her apron, even after it was shown to us. 
A little squirming bunch, all legs and bill, 
with here and there some slight appearance 
of feathers, was the thing she called a bird. 

“Tt is too young to live without the old 
bird’s care,” said one. 

‘Well, it’s only a sparrow,” said 


-another. 


Perhaps we were influenced by the remem- 
brance of the words, ‘‘ Not one of them shall 
fall on the ground without your Father,” 
perhaps by the wistful look of the loving 
child, the baby sister’s ecstasy of delight, or 
the feeling that prompts us all to help the 
helpless ; at all events, the orphan bird was 
adopted into the family at once. An old 
cage was brought from its place of storage, 
and lined with fresh, fine grass; then what 
to feed him with, and how, became questions 
of interest. 

That day he lay in the grass at the 
bottom of the cage, a helpless thing; but 
when we met in the breakfast-room the 
next morning, we were surprised to see 
that he had gathered himself up into a little 
ball, and ‘‘looked quite like a bird.” As 
soon as we came near the cage, he opened 
his mouth with a call for food so vigorous 


as to leave no doubt of the strength of his - 


lungs. Not #aring to hunt for worms or 
flies, we gave him bits of raw meat, and for 
a variety, fragments of berries. He showed 
us how to feed him, by opening his mouth 
to a size that. seemed alarming for such a 
small bird; but when he had been with us 
about two weeks, and was really larger than 
many of his kind who were at liberty, we 
had not yet been able to teach him how to 
help himself to food. 

After he was about three weeks old, we 
began to be afraid that he would not learn 


to fly unless he had more room; so every 
day Winnie took the cage out to the lawn, 
and let the bird come out on the soft grass. 
Here he soon learned to tale short flights, 
into the lilac-bush, and among the currant- 
bushes, in the adjoining garden. Then he 
began pecking at the seeds from the long 
plantain stems, and then picking up those 
that dropped upon the ground. The very 
first day of liberty showed that he could 
take care of himself; but still Winnie 
watched lest some harm might come to her 
little pet, and fed him with the largest and 
ripest raspberries. 

Soon, however, he became unwilling to 
return to his home in the cage even for the 
night, and tried so frantically to get through 
the wires as to endanger his life; so Winnie 
let him out again, for she liked to be out of 
doors herself too well to keep him shut up, 
if he wanted to fly out. Grandma advised 
leaving the cage in its place among the 
lilacs, with the door open, so that the bird 
might return to its shelter when it became 
dark ; but Winnie wanted the cage left upon 
the ground near by. Perhaps she thought 
birdie would be too sleepy to fly up to it 
in the bush. ‘Then she went to sleep herself 
and forgot even to dream about it. 

There are many sparrows in every town 
and city: they all dress alike, and they all 
look alike. If our adopted orphan bird is 
among them, he has evidently become 
acquainted with his own relatives, and likes 
them better than he does us. If any mis- 
hap has come to him, we shall probably 
never know it. He has forgotten all about 
us, doubtless; but Winnie knows that she 
took care of him when he needed care, and 
that his little life with us was a happy one. 


FLOWERS WHEREIN 


HIDES. 
BY M. L. ¥. 
Sai HE beautiful bright-colored pop- 
pies which grow in China so 
plentifully do not look as if 
hidden away under their gay 
petals a terrible poison grew. 

When the flowers are in bloom, a man 
goes through the field and cuts each seed- 
vessel; and the next morning a sticky white 
substance has gathered around the cut 
This is the opium, and he gathers it for his 
own use or to sell. 

It is rolled into balls and smoked in 
curious pipes, and as the habit of smoking 
grows upon a person it is harder and harder 
to break it off. 

Even the little children suffer sometimes, 
for a pill is easily lost, and of course if the 
little one finds it, into the mouth it goes, 
and then a terrible sickness or even death 
follows. 

Opium when used in medicine is very 
useful; but even beautiful and useful things 
may become evils if wrongly used. 


DANGER 
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“THERE'S A SONG IN THE ATR” 


a eee: Carol for Bounger Classes: 


Words by J. G. HOLLAND. 
Moderato con espressione. 


Music eae for eer OTHER SuNDAY by Kate L. Brown. 


CHORUS. 


1. There’sa 
2. In _ the light 
Se NK 


song in the air! There’s a 
of that star Lie the 


SoS 


m~ tempo. 
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star in the sky,There’s a ee s deep pray’r And a ba - ene s low cry; And the star rains its fre While the 
a - ges impearled,And that song from a - far Has swept o- ver the world. 
re-joice in the light And we ech-o the song That comes down thro’ the night From the heavenly throng. 
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beau - ti - ful sing, For the man-ger of Beth- le-hem cra-dles a king, For the man- ger of Beth - le - hem cra-dles a king. 
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OUR CAROL. 

Ty anticipation of Christmas, we give above an 
original carol for the younger classes. For the 
beautiful and familiar words of Dr. Holland, our 
friend and contributor, Miss Kate L. Brown, has 
composed appropriate and pleasing music. We 
shall strike off additional copies of this carol, 
which will be sold at ten cents a dozen. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just 
issued the longest and, we think, the best of the 
Christmas Services it has ever offered for the 
use of our Sunday-schools. It is a Service of 
twenty pages, and contains, besides the opening 
and closing music, five new carols. The words of 
these carols have been written by Miss Kate L. 
Brown, Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. E. F. Hayward, 
and Rey. H. G. Spaulding. All the music is 
original, and has been composed for this Service 
by Mr. Howard M. Dow, organist and musical 
director of the Second Church, Boston. 

The price of the Service is but five cents a 
single copy; fifty or more copies will be sent to one 
address at the rate of four dollars per hundred. 
A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of six 
cents in stamps. Address the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


OUR PICTURES. 


No explanation of the cut on our outside page 
is necessary; but the beautiful picture on page 
37 calls for a word or two of comment. This 
picture is known in the world of art as Raphael’s 
“ Sposalizio,’’ or, “ The Espousals;” and is one 
of the gems in the Brera Museum in Milan, Italy. 


It has all the charm of the other early paintings 
by this great artist. As the reader perceives, it 
represents the marriage, by the Jewish high-priest, 
of Mary the mother of Jesus. One critic calls 
attention to the simplicity and modesty of Mary 
as shown in the way in which she gives her hand 
to the priest. On the right of Joseph are seen 
the successful lover’s disappointed rivals, who are 
breaking the rods which have for them no flowers. 
A much more pleasing group is that of the women 
on the opposite side, the friends and companions 
of the bride. In all of Raphael’s early pictures 
he was far more successful in painting women 
than in painting men. “Raphael was born,’’ so 
some one has said, ‘‘to paint Madonnas and 
angels.” This famous picture is one that well 
repays a careful study of all its details. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING, 


We shall give in our next number an outline 
report of the annual meeting of the Sunday-School 
Society, which was held in Fitchburg, Mass., 
October 28 and 29. A unique feature of the 
afternoon session of the second day was a sympo- 
sium of reports from several schools, each report 
answering the question: “ What has contributed 
most to the success of your Sunday-School?” 
We are sure that all teachers who read this de- 
partment of Every OrHrer Sunpay will be 
interested in learning the answers that were given 
to this very suggestive query. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AMONG THE FRIENDS. 


From the “ Report of Bible-School Work in New ; 
we gather some 


York Yearly Meeting of Friends ” 
interesting facts. As early as 1815, while slavery 
still existed in the State of New York, an association, 
composed largely of women Friends, taught adult 
colored people to read the Bible. At that time 


there were no other schools for these people. In 
1818 a number of young men belonging to the 
Society of Friends crossed the East River in small 
boats from New York to Brooklyn every Sunday, 
and then walked four miles to Flatbush to teach a 
large number of blacks. 

In February, 1833, a Sunday-school, or “ First- 
Day School,” as it was called, was opened in the 
Friends’ Meeting-house in New York city. The 
following year the Yearly Meeting earnestly recom- 
mended the establishment of “ Schools on the First 
Day of the week,’ for the study of the Bible. 
From year to year such schools were organized in 
different parts of the territory, under the jurisdiction 
of the New York Yearly Meeting, until 1869, when 
the First-Day School Association was formed. 
Up to this time the schools seem to have been 
independent of any organic connection with the 
Yearly Meeting, but in that year the Yearly Meet- 
ing appointed a committee to visit all subordinate 
meetings and schools in order to obtain information 
as to the propriety of their adoption by the Yearly 
Meeting. In 1870 the conmittee reported favor- 
ably, and a plan of organization was adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting which has been followed up to 
the present time. It was about this time that the 
singing of hymns began to be allowed in Friends’ 
schools, and in 1876 instrumental music was intro- 
duced into some of them. — Exchange. 
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The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
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